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A CARNIVOROUS PLANT* 


Is it a fact that some plants capture and feed upon 
insects? Can they digest animal food, and are 
they nourished by it? Numerous careful observa- 
tions have placed this fact beyond doubt ; but not 
content with the views of others, I have tried 
many experiments which have confirmed me in 
the above opinion. Throughout the vegetable 
world there are many instances of plants being 
fly-catchers, without being at the same time fly- 
digesters. Of these I shall not treat, but shall 
confine myself to those which digest and absorb 
the victims which they have seized, and even 
this class includes several—such as the Sun- 
dews, which sparkle in the sunshine in so many 
marshy spots in our own country; Venus’ Fly- 
trap, whose geographical distribution is confined to 
the marshes of North Carolina ; the common But- 
terwort, which inhabits our island, and shews its 
incurved leaves on marshy soil ; and the Pitcher- 
plants, which never grace our country with their 
presence, except in hot-houses, where many species 
are cultivated, There are other plants to which a 
like property has been attributed, but, instead of 
enumerating these, I shall best succeed in intro- 
ducing my readers to the mysteries of the process 
which they adopt, by selecting one of those already 
named, and tracing the course which it pursues 
when an unwary fly has come within its reach. 

I have no hesitation in choosing Venus’ Fly-trap 
(Dionea muscipula), as it is the best known of this 
class of plants. It has a peculiar appearance, and 
when once seen is not easily forgotten. A number 
of winged leaf-stalks spread out in a radiating 
manner from the root, each carrying at its termin- 
ation a leaf in connection with which all the 
strange phenomena are displayed. This leaf con- 
sists of two: blades, on each of which are three 
hairs; a midrib or kind of hinge unites the two 


* This article has been written for us by an experienced 
naturalist. The interesting work on Insectivorous Plants, 
by Charles Darwin, may be consulted for further details 
on the subject.—Eb. 


blades, while these latter are surrounded above 
by hair-like processes much resembling eyelashes, 
but which, from being connected with the deeper 
structures, and not with the superficial ones alone, 
are not generally regarded as true hairs, and hence 
we shall name them spines. Over the upper sur- 
face of each blade are numerous little red bodies, 
which are specially abundant in the vicinity of 
the six hairs, When these hairs are touched, 
the blades close, and the spines cross at right 
angles, interlocking exactly like the fingers of 
a closed hand; and the red bodies yield the 
secretion which is the active agent in digestion. 
Let us now view the plant in active operation. 
The weather is warm, and consequently its appe- 
tite is very keen, when an incautious fly, attracted, 
it may be, by the roundish glands of a fine red 
hue, lights on the surface of the leaf, and has 
scarcely taken a step when one or more of the six 
sensitive hairs are touched, and immediate closure 
of the blades ensues ; even if this process were not 
instantaneous, the bending of the marginal spines 
would present a barrier to its upward progress, 
and cause it to irritate anew the hairs, and thus 
hasten the contraction, The fly is now caught; 
but, as the leaves have only come together at their 
margins, a considerable hollow space is left in the 
centre, and if the leaf be held between the observer 
and the light, the fly may be seen moving about 
from end to end of the leaf in quest of a means 
of escape. The force with which the blades con- 
tract is very considerable, and renders it quite 
impossible for the fly to force it open. In this 
narrow prison it may remain alive for some time, 
for even at the end of two days I have removed 
one still living ; but sooner or later a slightly vis- 
cous fluid, secreted by the red glands, is thrown 
out, which envelops the insect and soon terminates 
its existence. The blades now press more closely 
together, till ultimately the two sides are in 
close apposition, so far as the inclosed object will 
admit of that. This secretion is of an acid char- 
acter from the presence of formic acid, and there 
is reason to believe that there is in it a substance 
like pepsine, which plays so important a part in 
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the digestion of man and of the lower animals; and 
under the influence of this, the material of the fly 
capable of yielding nourishment to the plant is 
digested, and ultimately absorbed by the same red 
glands which secreted the fluid, and which have 
in their interior bodies like mouths, which botanists 
call stomata. This process may not be completed 
for three weeks, but it is sometimes accomplished 
in a shorter time, and after the whole material 
substance of the fly has disappeared, the two 
blades of the leaf again open, when a mere sem- 
blance of the creature is found lying on them, 
which, on pressure, yields nothing from its inte- 
rior, all its substance having been absorbed. 
Some supposed that the digested material was not 
absorbed by the leaf, but that it ran down the 
channelled petiole and so came into contact with 
the roots, which absorbed it ; but experiment shews 
that such is not the case, and hence we are shut 
up to the idea of absorption, for the substance was 
certainly inside the leaf, nothing has escaped from 
the leaf outwardly, and yet nothing is now found 
within. Darwin has shewn that there is direct 
evidence of absorption, for ‘where bits of meat 
and crushed insects were several times placed on 
glands, and these were compared after some hours 
with other glands from distant parts of the same 
leaf, the latter shewed not a trace of aggregation, 
whereas those which had been in contact with the 
animal matter were well aggregated,’ 
Such is the merest sketch of the mode in which 
a fly is caught and digested, and if you ask me how 
large a creature can be thus summarily disposed 
of, I answer that that depends very much on the 
size of the leaf. Now, these leaves of the Venus’ 
Fly-trap vary much in dimensions: the largest 
which if have ever seen measured in length, from 
one end of the blade to the other, an inch anda 
half; from the midrib to the edge of leaf, from 
which spines proceed, three-quarters of an inch; 
while the spines themselves measured half an inch. 
The spines numbered twenty-four on the margin 
of the right blade, and twenty-three on that of the 
It had a grand and imposing effect as it 
stood erect in a hanging basket in a green-house, 
but I doubt not had sent many a thrill of horror 
through the frames of beetles, cockroaches, spiders, 
&e. Set we must not suppose that our friends 
the Dionzas are chargeable with gluttony ; on the 
contrary, their appetites are easily satisfied, two 
or three flies of moderate size being the limit 
beyond which they seldom go. They also seem 
to prefer the catching of their own game, for if we 
take to feeding them artificially, and with injudi- 
cious kindness attempt to overdo that act, they are 
almost certain to fall victims to such an attempt. 
I have seen fatal issues from such a course, where 
raw beef was the substance employed ; in moderate 
quantity they can digest this well, but a surfeit 
proved fatal. Milk they can take easily, and with 
relish, and if you indulge yourself with a peep 
into their leafy stomach after that diet has been 
taken, you will find that it has speedily separated 
into curd and whey, and that the former becomes 
dissolved ; nine days in one instance sufficed to 
make the curd nearly disappear. But while 
casein in this loose form seems only to benefit the 
= which partakes of it, yet in its compressed 
rm, as cheese, it is highly detrimental, and on 
several occasions it has caused the death of the 


leaf which had inclosed it. In one instance I 
trusted that, as old moulded cheese is rather an aid 
to digestion in the human stomach, it might prove 
to be equally so in that of the Dionza, ‘but I was 
doomed to be disappointed, as the leaf with the 
fresh and that with the old cheese became black 
about the same time. Salt, so valuable in human 
digestion, seemed most deleterious in that of this 
plant, which succumbed to the attempt to render 
the boiled white of egg savoury. When a suffi- 
cient amount of food has been taken by the plant, it 
gives distinct indication of such being the case, by 
refusing to respond to any amount of stimulation 
of the sensitive hairs. 

I have spoken of the blades contracting, and in 
reference to this property the questions naturally 
suggest themselves: Has this contraction any 
relation to the kind of object inclosed? and, How 
is the closure effected ? 

In replying to the first question, I unhesita- 
tingly affirm that it does bear an important relation 
to such an object ; for, if the inclosed substance be 
an indigestible material, such as a pebble, brick, or 
chalk, &c., the contraction, though it takes place 
in response to the irritation of the hairs, will not 
continue for any length of time ; whereas, if the 
substance offered has nutrient material, the leaf 
not only closes, but continues closed till the nutri- 
ment has been exhausted. 

The second question, as to the means by which 
the closure is effected, is one of considerable 
difficulty. Carpenter and some others believed 
that it was owing to two sets of cells in the midrib, 
situated in the upper and lower layers of that 
structure, the former being endowed with the 
power of contraction, and the latter being equally 
so with that of distension. When a stimulus 
is applied, the contracting cells send their con- 
tents into the lower or distensible ones, which 
naturally enough causes the blades to close. But 
the removal of the lower half, or even more of the 
midrib, does not prevent the closure from taking 
place. We may therefore dismiss this supposed 
means of explanation. Mr Darwin, in his recent 
work JInsectivorous Plants, propounds a theory 
founded on observed facts connected with this 
plant, and which is applied both to the general 
closing and to the incurving of the blades ; but 
neither his view nor that of Carpenter accounts 
for the special movements of the marginal spines, 
which cae place at first simultaneously with the 
closure of the leaf, but which afterwards exhibit 
independent movements. Moreover, the amount 
of contraction of the leaf-cells does not seem to 
me to be sufficient to close the blades. On the 
whole, I cannot regard Mr Darwin as so felicitous 
in this instance as, in so many others, he un- 
doubtedly is. His accurate observations, however, 
on this point are most valuable, and unquestion- 
ably have a very important bearing on the process, 
though they do not completely account for the 
full closure of the leaf. 

These blades have spiral vessels running through 
them from the midrib ; and these enter the spines, 
where I have traced them, for four-fifths or five- 
sixths of the length of the spines. They form a 
very peculiar and interesting kind of network in 
the blades, but it is quite different from the reticu- 
lated structure in ordinary leaves ; in some parts 
they bear no small resemblance to the arrange- 
ment of the fibres in the optic nerve, I cannot 
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doubt that these spiral or corkscrew-like vessels 
play some important part in connection with the 
simultaneous movement of all the parts. 

But what, you may ask, about the sensitive hairs, 
placed on the surface of the blades, and which are 
so intimately connected with the closing of the 
leaf? They are six in number, three on each 
blade, though in some rare cases they may be more 
or fewer; thus, in one instance, I found only five 
in all, three on one, and two on the other; and 
Darwin speaks of having seen two leaves with four 
filaments or hairs on each side, and another with 
only two. These hairs often stand erect, but they are 
sometimes slightly inclined. On looking across the 
leaf at them, you may observe a thicker portion 
next the leaf ; this is a sort of pedestal* consisting 
of a different kind of cells from that which con- 
stitutes the tapering hair; but in the case of both 
hairs and pedestals I could never find anything 
entering into their construction but simple cells. 
At the junction of the hair with the pedestal, there 
is a peculiar appearance, which naturally leads one 
to suppose that it would serve as a joint for the 
hair, enabling it to bend to the side when the con- 
traction of the blades had reached that point where 
the opposite sides were nearly in contact, or when 
they were pressing on an interposed object. 
Where there is sufficient space for them in the 
interior they do not bend, for I have cut a leaf, on 
which a small piece of albumen had been placed, 
right through from the midrib to the spines, and 
have seen the hairs projecting out from the sides 
in a straight direction. 

By frequently touching these hairs, and causing 
the leaf to close, you ultimately much impair their 
irritability. A curious circumstance connected 
with these sensitive hairs, is that, if you cut them 
quite off, the leaf closes, and on opening and being 
irritated at the part where the hairs used to be, it 
sometimes refuses to close, and at other times closes 
very slowly and awkwardly, while on other occa- 
sions it does so at once: thus, on June 29, hairs all 
cut off and the leaf closed ; June 30, still closed ; 
on July 1, leaf open, and will not close on irrita- 
tion ; July 2, leaf closed slowly on irritation ; July 
5, leaf open, but will not close on any amount of 
irritation being applied ; July 6, irritation to-day, 
though repeated several times, has no effect in 
making it close ; July 7, leaf quite open, but closes 
easily on irritation. 

Some other experiments gave somewhat similar 
results. In one of these I had irritated to a great 
extent the part from which the hairs had been 
removed, without the least movement taking place, 
but in about half-an-hour afterwards I was aston- 
ished to find the leaf quite closed. 

The removal of the hairs does in almost all 
instances very seriously affect the closing move- 
ment, for there is then generally an unusual slow- 
ness manifested in accomplishing that act, and 
there is also often a great awkwardness displayed 
by the two blades failing to act in concert. 

It is difficult to account for the leaves closing at 
all under such circumstances. Is it the case that, 
when the usual medium for receiving impressions 
has been withdrawn, other parts of the leaf are to 


a certain extent endowed with this peculiar prop-' 


erty? Such a question is difficult to answer, but. 
the facts seem to point to some such solution of 
the difficulty, for in all ordinary cases we have 
already seen that the impression must in the first 


instance be made on the hairs, and from them it 
radiates in all directions, I am aware that the 
absorption of nitrogenous matter will cause a slow 
closing movement, as well as secretion of fluid, for 
T have myself witnessed such a result ; but such a 
case is entirely different from those above men- 
tioned, as in them nothing was employed but 
—_ stimulation by a pencil or knife, &c. 

hen we contemplate the admirable provision 
which has been made in connection with this leaf, 
for enabling the plant to secure its supplies of 
nourishment ; and when, moreover, we contem- 
plate how wondrously the whole arrangement 
adapts the plant and its allies for clothing with 
variety marshy districts—for in such places the 
supply of nitrogen is scarcely to be obtained from 
the soil, and the roots bear testimony to the same 
fact, being of a most undeveloped nature—when, I 
say, we contemplate these things, can we refrain 
from exclaiming with grateful and adoring hearts, 
‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.’ 
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CHAPTER VII.—A COUPLE OF CALIFORNIAN 
CABALLEROS.’ 


Tue true types of Californian chivalry, or villainy, 
have just emerged from the suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco, taking the road which leads southward along 
shore. 

Both are garbed in grand style—in the national 
costume of California, which in point of pictur- 
esqueness is not exceeded by any other in the 
world. 

They wear the wide trousers opramtgers along | 
the outer seams lashed with gold lace, and beset 
with filigree buttons ; the snow-white drawers (cal- 
zoncillas) here and there puffing out; below, botas 
and spurs—the last with rowels several inches in 
diameter, that glitter like great stars behind their 
heels. They have tight-fitting jackets of velveteen, 
closed in front, and over the bosom elaborately 
embroidered ; scarfs of China crape round their 
waists, the ends dangling adown the left hip, 
terminating in a fringe of gold cord; on their 
heads sombreros with broad brim, and band of 
bullion—the toguilla. In addition, each carries 
over his shoulders a manga—the most magnificent 
of outside garments, with a drape graceful as a 
Roman toga. That of one is scarlet-coloured, the 
other sky-blue. Their horses are not less grandly 
bedecked. Saddles of stamped leather, scintillating 
with silver studs—their cloths elaborately em- 
broidered ; bridles of plaited horse-hair, pointed 
with tags and tassels; bits of the Mamaluke 
pattern, with check-pieces and curbs powerful 
enough to break the jaw at a jerk. 

The steeds thus splendidly caparisoned are 
worthy of it. Though small, they are of perfect 
shape—pure blood of Arabian sires, transmitted 
through dams of Andalusia, They are descended 
from the stock transported to the New World by 
the Conquistadores ; and the progenitor of one or 
other may have carried Alvarado, or Sandoval— 
perhaps Cortez himself. 

The riders are both men of swarthy complexion, 
with traits that tell of the Latinic race. Their 
features are Spanish; in one a little more pro- 
nounced than the other. He who wears the sky- 
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coloured cloak has all the appearance of being 
Mexican born. The blood in his veins, giving the 
brown tinge to his skin, is not Moorish, but 
more likely from the aborigines of California. 
For all that, he is not a mestizo; only one among 
whose remote ancestry an Indian woman may have 
played ; since the family-tree of many a 

roud Californian has sprung from such root. 

e is a man of medium size, with figure squat 
and somewhat spare, and sits his horse as though 
legs would a Ww most bandied, shewing 
that he has apent the greater part of his life in 
the saddle. His face is flat, its outline rounded, 
the nose compressed, nostrils agape, and lips 
thick enough to suggest the idea of an African 
origin. But his hair contradicts this—being 
straight as needles, and black as the skin of a 
Colobus monkey. More likely he has it from the 
Malays, through the Californian Indian—some 
tribes of which are undoubtedly of Malayan 
descent. Whatever the mixture in his blood, the 
man is himself a native Californian, born by the 
side of San Francisco Bay, on a ganaderia, or 
grazing estate. He is some twenty six or seven 

ears of age, his name Faustino Calderon—‘ Don’ 
“ ancestral right, and ownership of the aforesaid 


ganaderia. 
He in the scarlet manga, though but two or three 
years older, is altogether different in ap ce, as 


otherwise; personally handsomer, and intellectu- 
ally superior. His features better formed, are more 
purely Spanish ; their outline oval and regular ; the 
jaws broad and balanced ; the chin prominent ; the 
nose high, without being hooked or beaked ; the 
brow classically cut, and surmounted by a thick 
shock of hair, coal-black in colour, and waved rather 
than curling. Heavy moustaches on the upper lip, 
with an imperial on the under one—the last extend- 
ing below the point of the chin—all the rest of his 
face, throat, and cheeks, clean shaven—such are the 
facial characteristics of Don Francisco de Lara, who 
is a much larger, and to all appearance stronger, 
man than his travelling companion. 

Calderon, as said, is a gentleman by birth, and 
a ganadero, or stock-farmer, by occupation. He 
inherits extensive pasture-lands, left him by his 
father—some time deceased—along with the horses 
and horned cattle that browse upon them. An 
only son, he is now owner of all, But his owner- 
ship is not likely to continue. He is fast relin- 

uishing it, by the pursuit of evil courses—amon: 
em three of a special kind: wine, women, an 
play—which promise to make him bankrupt in 
urse, as they have in character. For around 
Francisco, as in it,she is known as a roué and 
reveller, a debauchee in every form, and a silly 
fellow to boot. Naturally of weak intellect, in- 
dulgence in dissipation has rendered it weaker. 

Of as much moral darkness, though different in 
kind, is the character of Don Francisco de Lara— 
“Frank Lara,’ as he is familiarly known in the 
streets and saloons. Though Spanish in features, 
and speaking the language, he can also talk English 
with perfect fluency—French too, when called 
upon, with a little Portuguese and Italian. For, 
in truth, he is not a Spaniard, though of Spanish 
descent, a Creole of New Orleans—hence his 
philological acquirements. He is one of those 
children of chance, wanderers who come into 
the world nobody knows how, when, or whence ; 


only, that they are in it; and while there, per- 
forming a part in accordance with their myste- 
rious origin—living in luxury, and finding the 
means for it by ways that baffle conjecture. 

Frank Lara is fully thirty years of age; the last 
ten of which he has spent on the shores of San 
Francisco Bay. Landing there from an American 
whaling-vessel, and in sailor costume, he cast off 
his tarry ‘ togs, and took to land-life in California. 
Its easy idleness, as its lawlessness, exactly suited 
his natural inclinations ; and, above all, his — 
chant for gaming. He soon became a noted char- 
acter in the cockpit, as at the card-table, making 
money by both—enough to keep him without the 
necessity of asking favours from any one. 

Similar inclinings and pursuits, at an early 
period, brought him and Calderon in contact ; and 
relations have been formed between them, now 
firmly fixed. Of late more than ever; for, since the 
breaking out of the gold-fever, with its consequent 
Anglo-Saxon invasion, they have become united 
in a business partnership—in a bank. Not one 
of the ordinary kind, for discount and deposit, with 
desks and counters for the transaction of affairs ; 
but such as may be seen in any Californian town. 
A drinking saloon containing tables, covered with 
green cloth, and rows of chairs or benches around 
them: in short, the species known as a ‘monté 
bank? 

Since the discovery of the gold placers, the 
streets of San Francisco have become crowded with 
men mad after ‘the precious metal; among them 
some who do not desire to undergo the toil of sift- 
ing it out of sand, washing it from river-mud, nor 
yet crushing it clear of quartz-rock. They prefer 
the easier, and cleaner, method of ging it 
across the green baize of a gambling-table. 

To accommodate such gentry, Don Francisco de 
Lara has established a monté bank, Don Faustino 
Calderon being his backer. But though the latter 
is the moneyed man, and has supplied most of the 
cash to start with, he does not shew in the 
transaction. He has still some lingering ideas of 
respectability, and does not desire to appear as 
a professional gambler. He acts, therefore, as 
the sleeping partner; while De Lara, with less 
reputation at stake, is the active and ostensible one. 

Such are the two men, splendidly attired and 
magnificently mounted, who have issued from the 
new-named town of San Francisco, and are riding 
along the shore of its bay. As they canter gentl 
through the suburbs, they are seen by Asm | 
who know and recognise them ; many admire their 
grand style and picturesque habiliments, and not- 
ably the gold-diggers and other late comers to 
California, who have never before seen citizens in 
such shining array. Farther on, the gamesters 
encounter but few people, and fewer still who 
know them. For they are now straying beyond 
the range of red-shirts, and meet only the natives 
of the country, rancheros riding townward. Of 
such as do recognise them, the greater number can 
tell where they are going. They would say that 
Calderon is on his way to the hacienda of Don 
Gregorio Montijo, and could guess his errand, 
About that of De Lara, they might not be so sure, 
though they would suppose him going there too. 

Strange all this to one unacquainted with Cali- 
fornia and its ways—especially one uainted 
with the character of the two individuals in ques- 
tion. He would naturally ask: Could men so 
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tainted be on visiting terms with the family of 
a gentleman—among the first in California, rank- 
ing with its grandest ricos, and familias prin- 
ctpales? By one knowing the country and its 
customs in the olden time, the answer would not 
be a negative. For there and then every second 
man met with was a gambler, either profession- 
ally or in practice. And not a few women as well! 


He who did not occasionally cast dice, or stake | h 


doubloons upon the turning of a card, was a rara 
avis. The keeper of a monté bank might not be 
deemed so respectable as a banker of the ordinary 
kind ; not only was he not socially outlawed, but 
if rich, ‘society’ rather caressed him. 

As yet, Don Faustino Calderon has not come 
under the category of the professional ‘ sport,’ and 
respectability does not repel him. His dissipated 
habits are far from exceptional, and his father’s 

‘ood name still continues to throw its «gis over 

im. Under it he is eligible to Californian society, 
of the most select kind, and has the entrée of its 
best circles. 

And so also Don Francisco de Lara—in a different 
way. Wealth has secured him this, for although 
anything but rich, he has the repute of being so, 
and bears evidence of it about him. He is always 
stylishly and fashionably attired ; his shirt of the 
finest linen, with diamond studs sparkling in its 
front. Free in dispensing gratuities, he gives to the 
poor and the priests—the last kind of largess being 
a speculation. He intends it as such, and it has 
well repaid the outlay. For, in California, as in 
other Catholic countries, the dispenser of ‘ Peter's 
Pence’ is sure of being highly esteemed. Frank Lara 
has done this with a liberal hand ; and is therefore 
styled Don Francisco de Lara—saluted as such by 
the sandalled monks and shovel-hatted priests who 
come in ‘contact with him. In addition to all, 
he is good-looking and of graceful deportment, 
without being at alla dandy. On the contrary, he 
carries himself with earnest air, calm and cool, 
while in his eye may be read the expression, noli 
me tangere. A native of New Orleans, where duels 
occur almost daily, he is up in the art d’escrime. 
Since his arrival in California he has twice called 
out his man—on the second occasion killing him. 

Escroc as the French might call him, ‘blackleg’ 
in. the English vocabulary, ‘sport’? in American 
phrase, Frank Lara is a man with whom no one 
who knows him would like to take liberties, 

In the of Calderon—under his 
wing, as it were—he has been admitted into the best 
houses, and along with the latter, is now on the 
way to visit that of Don Gregorio Montijo. That 
their visit is of unique character, and for an im- 
portant a can be gleaned from the speech 
passing tween them as they ride along the 
TO 

‘Well, Calderon,’ says De Lara, ‘from something 
you said before setting out, I take it you’re going 
to Don Gregorio’s on business very similar to my 
own. Come, comrade! declare your errand,’ 

‘Declare yours,’ 

‘Certainly. I shall make no secret of it to you, 
nor need I, Why should there be any between 
us? We’ve now known one another long, and 
intimately omnes to exchange confidences of even 
the closest kind. To-day mine is—that I mean 
proposing to Don Gregorio’s daughter,’ 

‘And I, returns Calderon, ‘intend doing the 
same to his grand-daughter.’ 


‘In that case, we’re both in the same boat. 
Well ; as there’s no rivalry between us, we can 
aw pleasantly together. I’ve no objection to 

ing your uncle ; even admitting you to a share 
in the Spaniard’s property, proportioned to your 
claims of kinship,’ 

‘I don’t want a dollar of the old Don’s money; 
only his grand-daughter. I’m deeply in love with 

er. 


‘ And I,’ continues De Lara, ‘am just as deeply 
in love with his daughter—it may be deeper.’ 

‘You couldn’t. I’m half-mad about Iiiez Alvarez. 
I could kill her—if she refuse me,’ 

‘T shall kill Carmen Montijo—if she refuse me.’ 

The two men are talking seriously, or seem s0. 
Their voices, the tone, the flashing of their eyes, 
the expression upon their faces, with their excited 
gesticulation—all shew them to be in earnest. At 
the last outburst of passionate speech they turn 
|g in their saddles, and look each other in the 

‘ace, 

De Lara continues the dialogue: ‘ Now, tell me, 
Faustino ; what hope have you of success ?’ 

‘For that, fair enough. You remember the last 
fandango held at Don Gregorio’s—on the day of 
the cattle-branding 

‘Certainly Ido. I’ve good reason to remember 

But go on. 

‘Well, that night,’ proceeds Calderon, ‘I danced 
twice with Doiia Inez, and made many sweet 
speeches to her. Once I went farther, and 
squeezed her pretty hand. She wasn’t angry, or 
at all events didn’t say, or shew it. Surely after 
such encouragement I may ask that hand in 
marriage—with fair presumption of not being 
refused, What’s your opinion ?’ 

‘Your chances seem good. But what about Don 
Gregorio himself? He will have something to say 
in the matter’ 

‘Too much, I fear; and that’s just what Ido fear. 
So long as his bit of grazing-land was worth only 
some thirty thousand dollars, he was amiable 
enough. Now that by this gold discovery it’s got 
to be good value for ten times the amount, he ’Il be 
a different man, and likely enough will go dead 
against me.’ 

‘Likely enough. It’s the way of the world; 
and therefore, on that account, you needn’t have a 
special spite against the Sefior Montijo. You’re 
sure no one else stands between you and your 
sweetheart? Or is there something in the shape of 
a rival 

‘Of course there is—a score of them, as you 
ought to know; same as with yourself, De Lara. 
Suitors have been coming and going with both, 
I suppose, ever since either was old enough to 
receive them. The last 1’ve heard of as paying 
attentions to Ifez is a young naval officer—a 
midshipman on board a British man-of-war now 
lying in the harbour. Indeed, there are two of 
them spoken of ; one said to be your rival, as the 
other is mine. Shall I tell you what’s been for 
some time the talk of the town? You may as well 
know it, if you don’t already,’ 

‘What ?’ asks the Creole, excitedly. 

‘Why, that the one represented as your com- 
petitor has cut out all Carmen’s other admirers— 
yourself among the rest.’ 

Bitter words to the ear of Francisco de Lara, 
bringing the red colour to his cheeks, as if they 
had been smitten by a switch, With eyes flashing, 
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and full of jealous fire, he exclaims: ‘If that be 
80, I'll do as I’ve said’—— 

‘Do what ?’ 

‘ Kill Carmen Montijo. I swear it. I’m 
in earnest, Calderon, and mean it. If it be as 
you’ve heard, I’ll surely kill her. I’ve the right 
to her life—by her giving me the right to her love.’ 

‘But did she do that? Has she confessed to 
loving you?’ 

‘Not in words, I admit. But there are other 
signs of assent strong as speech, or the hand- 
squeezings you speak of. Carmen Montijo may be 
cunning. Some call her a coquette. All I know 
is that she has led me to believe she loved me ; 
and if she’s been playing a false game, she shall 
rue it, one way or the other. This day I’m deter- 
mined to ascertain the truth, by offering her my 
hand in marriage. If she refuse it, then I’ll know 
how things stand, and take steps for squaring 
accounts Smee: us. She shall find that Frank 
Lara is not the sort of man to let one of woman- 
kind either laugh at, or play tricks with him,’ 

‘I admire your spirit, amigo. I catch courage 
from it, and will imitate your action, If it turn 
eut that Iiez has been trifling with me, I’1I—— 
Well ; we must first find what answer there is for 
us; which we shall, I suppose, soon after ascend- 
ing yonder hill. One of us may be accepted, the 
other rejected. In that case, one will be happy, 
the other wretched. Or both may be accepted, 
and then we’ll both be blessed. Taking things at 
their worst, and that we both get refused—what 
then? Despair and a speedy end, I suppose ?’ 

‘The last if you like, but not the first. When 
despair comes to Frank Lara, death will come 
along with it, or soon after. But we waste time 
talking ; let us forward, and learn our fate!’ 

With stroke of spur, urging their horses into a 
gallop, the two caballeros keep on; in the coun- 
tenances of both a cast shewing them half-hopeful, 
half-doubting—such as may o seen when men 
are about to make some desperate attempt, with 
uncertainty as to the result, On Calderon’s, not- 
withstanding his assumed levity, the expression 
is almost of despair; on that 
of a demon. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AN ENCOUNTER INEVITABLE. 


After having delivered their speeches, so nearly 
alike in oak, yet so different in sense, the two 
ladies on the house-top stand for a short time 
silent, their eyes turned toward the approaching 
horsemen. These are still more than a mile off, 
and to the ordinary eye only distinguishable as 
mounted men wearing cloaks—one of scarlet colour, 
the other sky-blue. But despite the distance, 
the young girls easily identify them—both simul- 
taneously, and in tones somewhat contemptuous, 
pronouncing their names. 

‘Yes, says Carmen, speaking in full assurance, 
with a lorgnette raised to her eyes—hitherto bent 
0 the British war-ship. ‘No truer types of 
what I’ve called them than Francisco de Lara, 
and Faustino Calderon,’ 

The frown that came over her face at first sight 
of them remains upon it, as she continues regard- 
ing them through the glass, After an interval she 
adds interrogatively, and with a certain uneasiness 
of manner: ‘Think you they’re coming to the 
house, Iiiez ?” 


‘That is very likely; I should say, almost 
certain.’ 

‘What can be bringing them?’ mechanically 
queries Carmen, with an air of increased vexation. 

‘Their horses, aunt,’ rejoins the niece jestingly. 

‘Don’t jest, Inez. It’s too serious,’ 

‘What’s too serious ?” 

‘Why, these fellows coming hither. I wonder 
what they can be wanting?’ 

‘You needn’t wonder at that, says Iiez, still 
- se jocularly. ‘I can tell you what one of 
them wants, and that’s Don Francisco de Lara. 
He is desirous to have a look at the mistress of 
this mansion.’ 

‘ And Don Faustino Calderon is no doubt equally 
desirous to have a look at her niece,’ retorts the 
aunt in like bantering tone. 

‘He’s quite welcome. He may look at me till 
he strain his ugly eyes out. It won’t make any 
impression,’ 

‘I’m sorry I can’t say the same for Don Fran- 
cisco. On me his looks do make an impression— 
one far from being either pleasant, or favourable.’ 

‘It wasn’t always so, tia ?’ 

‘No, I admit, I only wish it had been? 

why?’ 

— now I shouldn’t need to be afraid of 
im. 

‘ Afraid of him! Surely you’re not that ?’ 

‘Well, no—not exactly—still’—— 

She speaks hesitatingly, and in disjointed phrases, 
her head hung down, with a red spot upon her 
cheeks, as though she had some reason for reti- 
cence—a secret she scarce likes to disclose. Then 
a quick change comes over her countenance ; and, 
bending closer to the other, she asks: ‘Can I trust 
you with a confidence, Inez ?” 

‘Why need you ask that? You’ve already 
trusted me with one, in telling me you love Don 
Eduardo Crozier,’ 

‘Now I give you another—I once loved Don 
Francisco de Lara,’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘No, no, rejoins Carmen quickly, and as if 
half-repenting the avowal. ‘Not loved him—that’s 
not true. I only came near it.’ 

‘And now ?” 

‘T hate him!’ 

‘Why, may Iask? What has changed you ?’ 

‘ That’s easily answered. Listen, Inez, and you 
shall have the explanation. When I first met him I 
was much younger than now. <A mere girl, full of 
girlish fancies—romantic, as called. They may 
not be gone yet—not all. But whatever of them 
remains, no longer turns towards Francisco de 
Lara. I thought him handsome; and in a sense, 
so is he. In person, you’ll admit, he’s all man 
may, or need, be—a sort of Apollo, or Hyperion. 
But in mind—ah, Inez, that man is a very Satyr— 
in heart and soul a Mephistopheles. I only dis- 
covered it when I became better acquainted with 
him. Then, I hated him, and do so still.’ 

‘But why should you be afraid of him ?’ 

Carmen does not reply promptly. Clearly, she 
has not yet given the whole of her confidence. 
There is something withheld. 

Iiiez, whose sympathies are now enlisted—seeing 
that her aunt has some secret cause for suffering— 

resses for the explanation. She does so entreat- 
ingly, in the language of sisterly affection. 


*Carmen—dear Carmen! tell me what it st 
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Have you ever given Don Francisco a claim to 
call you his novia ?’ 

‘Never! Neither that, nor anything of the 
kind. He has no claim, and I no compromise. 
The only thing I’ve reason to regret is, having 
listened to certain flattering speeches, without 
resenting them,’ 

‘Pst! What does that signify? Why, Don 
Faustino has made flattering speeches to me— 
scores of them—called me all sorts of endearing 
names—does so whenever we two are together 
alone. I only laugh at him? 

‘Ah! Faustino Calderon is not Francisco de 
Lara. They are men of very different characters. In 
the behaviour of your admirer there ’s only a little 
of the ludicrous ; in that of mine, there may be a 
great deal of danger. But let us cease discussing 
them. There’s no time for that now. The ques- 
tion is, are they coming on to the house?’ 

‘I think there can be no question about it ; like 
enough they ’ve heard that we’re soon going away, 
and are about to honour us with a farewell visit.’ 

‘Would it were only that. But visit of what- 
ever kind, ’tis extremely ill-timed, and may be 
awkward,’ 

How so?’ 

‘Supposing they should stay till our English 
friends arrive? You know ’tis near the hour they 
were invited to ride out with us. Twelve, father 
told them, he says. It’s now half-past eleven ; 
and if the four should meet here, wouldn’t we be 
inadilemma? It’s very vexatious, the coming of 
these two cavaliers.’ 

‘Let them come—who cares? I don’t.’ 

‘But Ido. Ifpapa were at home, I mightn’t so 
much mind it. But, just now, I’ve no desire 
to see De Lara alone—and still less while being 
visited by Don Eduardo, They ’re both demonios, 
though in a very different way ; and sure as fate 
there’d be trouble, perhaps a fight, between them. 
That wouldn’t be at all pleasant. But, let us 
hope our friends from the ship won’t get here, till 
our shore-friends—or enemies, I should rather 
style them—have done their devoirs, and gone 


‘But our ship-friends will be here before that. 
I declare they ’re on the way now. Look yonder!’ 
Iiiez points over the bay in the direction of the 
British frigate, where a boat is in the water under 
the ship’s beam. The sun, reflected from dripping 
oar-blades, shews that they are in motion. And 
while the girls continue gazing, the boat is seen to 
separate from the ship’s side, and put shoreward, 
straight towards the sand-spit which shoots out 
in front of Don Gregorio’s dwelling. The rowers 
are all dressed alike, the measured stroke of their 
oars betokening that the boat belongs to the man-o’- 
war. But the young ladies do not conjecture about 
that ; nor have they any doubt as to the identity 
of two of the figures seated in the stern-sheets. 
Those uniforms of dark blue, with the gold buttons, 
and yellow cap-bands, are too well known, not to be 
recognisable at any distance to which love’s glances 
could possibly penetrate. They are the guests 
expected, for whom the spare horses stand saddled 
in the patio. For Don Gregorio, not displeased 
with certain delicate attentions which the young 
British officers have been paying to the female 
members of his family, has invited them to visit 
him—ride out along with the ladies, and on 
return stay to dinner, He knows that a treat 


of this kind will be pleasing to those he has asked ; 
and, before leaving home, has given orders for 
the steeds to be saddled. 

It is not the first time Crozier and Cadwallader 
have been to the Spaniard’s house, nor the first 
to stretch their limbs under his dining-table. 
But it may be the last—at least while that table 
is spread in his present abode. For in truth it is 
to be a farewell visit. But along with this under- 
standing another has been entered into. The 
acquaintance commenced in California is to be 
renewed at Cadiz—when the Crusader goes thither, 
which she is erelong expected to do. But for 
such expectation, Carmen Montijo and Iiez Alvarez 
would not be so high-hearted at the prospect of a 
leave-taking so near. Less painful on this account, 
it might have been even pleasant, but for what they 
see on the opposite side—the horsemen coming from 
the town. An encounter between the two pairs 
gives promise to mar the happy intercourse of the 
afternoon. 

‘They ’ll meet—they must!’ says Carmen, 
speaking apprehensively, 

‘Let them!’ rejoins Iiiez, in a tone of non- 
chalance. ‘ What if they do?’ 

‘What! They may quarrel. I’m almost sure 
they will.’ 

*No fear for that ; and, if they should, where’s 
the danger? You, such a believer in the romantic 
—stickler for old knight-errantry—instead of re- 
gretting it, should be glad! Look there! Lovers 
coming from all sides—suitors by land and suitors 
by sea! No lady of the troubadour times ever 
saw the like; none was ever honoured by such 
a rivalry! Come, Carmen, be proud! Stand 
firm on your castle-keep! Shew yourself worthy 
to receive this splendid adoration ! 

‘Tiiez, you don’t know the danger.’ 

‘There is none. If they should come into 
collision, and have a fight, let them. I’ve no 
fear for mine. If Willie Cadwallader isn’t a match 
for Faustin Calderon, then he’s not match, or 
mate, for me—never shall be.’ : 

‘Sobrina ! you astonish me. I had no idea you 
were such a demonio. The Moorish blood, I suppose. 
Your words make me almost as wicked as yourself. 
It isn’t for that I’m afraid. I’ve as much con- 
fidence in my lover, as you in yours, No fear 
that Sefior Crozier will cower before Francisco 
de Lara. If he do, I shall take back my heart a 
second time, and carry it unscathed to Cadiz,’ 


Meanwhile, the man-o’-war’s boat has been 
drawing in towards the beach, heading for a little 
embayment, formed by the shore-line, and the 
sand-bar already spoken of. The horsemen coming 
from the town-side do not see it ; nor can the crew 
of the boat perceive them. The land-ridge is 
between the two parties, its crest concealing them 
from one another. They are approaching it at a 
like rate of speed. For although the horses appear 
to be in a gallop, it is only a fancy gait fashionable 
among Spanish Californians, its purpose to exhibit 
equestrian skill. The two horsemen looking up 
the hill, see two heads on the house-top, and know 
that ladies’ eyes are upon them, Surreptitiously 
goaded by the spur, their steeds plunge and curvet, 
apparently advancing at a rapid pace, but in reality 
covering little ground. At length both parties 
disappear from the eyes of those on the azotea. 
They have gone under the brow of the hill, which, 
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overhanging for a short distance, shuts out a view 
of the road, as also the strip of sandy shore. 

Unseen from above, the man-o’-war's boat 
beaches, and the two officers spring out upon the 
strand. One of them turning, says something to 
the coxswain, who has remained in the stern- 
sheets, with the tiller-ropes held in hand. It is an 
order, with instructions about where and when he 
is to attend them for their return to the ship. 

* At the new wharf in the harbour,’ Crozier is 
heard to say; for it is he who commands, on 
account of seniority in rank. 

His order given, the boat shoves off, and is 
rowed back toward the ship; while the officers 
commence climbing the slope, to get upon the 
shore-road. At the:same time the horsemen are 
ascending from the opposite side. Soon both 

rties are again within view of those on the 
[onsen But neither as yet sees the other, or 
has any suspicion of their mutual proximity. The 
crest of the ridge is still between, and in a few 
seconds more they will sight one another. The 
men afoot are advancing at about the same rate of 

ed as those on horseback. The latter have ceased 
having off, as if satisfied with the impression they 
must have already made, and are now approaching 
in tranquil gait, but with an air of subdued 
triumph—the mock modesty of the matador, who 
with blood-stained sword bends meekly before the 
box where beauty sits smiling approbation. The 
two pedestrians climb the hill less ceremoniously. 
Glad to stretch their limbs upon land—shake the 
knots out of them, as the junior gleefully remarks 
—they eagerly scale the steep. Not silent either, 
but laughing and shouting like a couple of school- 
boys, abroad for an afternoon’s holiday. 

Suddenly coming within view of the house, they 
bring their boisterous humour under restraint at 
‘sight of two heads appearing above the roof. For 
they know to whom these belong, and note that the 
faces are turned towards them. 

At the same instant the horsemen also see the 
heads, and observe that the faces are not turned 
towards them. On the contrary, they are averted, 
the ladies looking aslant in another direction. 

Some chagrin in this. After all their grand 
earacolling and feats of equitation that must 
have been witnessed by the fair igor. At 
‘what are these now gazing? Is it a ship sailing up 
the bay, or something else on the water? No 
matter what, and whether on land or water. 
Enough for the cavaliers to think they are being 
slightingly received. Disconcerted, they seek an 
explanation, mutually questioning one another. 
Before either can make answer in speech, both 
have it before their eyes—in the shape of two 
British naval officers. 

Like themselves, the latter have just reached 
the summit of the ridge, and are coming on towards 
Don Gregorio’s gate. It is midway between; and 
keeping on at the same rate of speed, they will 
meet directly in front of it. 

Neither pair has ever set eyes on the other 
before. For all this, there is an expression on the 
faces of all four that tells of mutual surmises of 
no friendly nature. 

Calderon says to De Lara, sotto-voce: ‘The English 
officers !’ 

Cadwallader whispers to Crozier: ‘The fellows 
we’ve heard about—our rivals, Ned. Like our- 
selves, I suppose, going to visit the girls,’ 


De Lara makes no response to Calderon. Neither 
does Crozier to Cadwallader. There is not time. 
They are all close up to the gate, and there is 
only its breadth between them. 

They have arrived there at the same instant of 
time, and simultaneously make stop. Face to 
face, silence on both sides ; not a word offered in 
exchange. But looks are quite as expressive— 
glances that speak the language of jealous rivalry— 
of rage, with difficulty suppressed. 

It is a question of precedence, as to who shall 
first pass through the gate. Their hesitation is not 
from any courtesy, but the reverse. The men on 
horseback look down on those afoot contempt- 
uously, scornfully, Threateningly, too, as if they 
thought of riding over and trampling them under 
the hoofs of their horses, No doubt they would 
like to do it, and might make trial, were the 
young officers unarmed. But they are not. Crozier 
carries a pistol—Cadwallader his midshipman’s 
dirk, both appearing outside their uniforms, 

For a period of several seconds’ duration, the 
rivals stand vis-a-vis, neither venturing to advance. 
Around them is a nimbus of angry electricity, 
that needs but a spark to kindle it into furious 
flame. A single word would do it. This word 
spoken, and two of the four may never enter Don 
Gregorio’s gate—at least, not alive. 

It is not spoken, The only speech is one which 
passes from Crozier to Cadwallader—not in a 
whisper, but aloud, and without regard to the 
effect it may have on the Californians, 

‘Come along, Will! We’ve something better 
before us than stand shilly-shallying here, Heave 
after me, shipmate !’ 

Crozier’s speech cuts the Gordian-knot ; and the 
officers, gliding through the gateway, advance 
along the avenue. With faces now turned towards 
the house, they see the ladies still upon the azotea, 
Soon as near enough for Carmen to see it, Crozier 
draws out the treasured tress, and fastens it in 
his cap, behind the gold band, It falls over his 
shoulder like a cataract of liquid amber. Cadwal- 
lader does likewise ; and from his cap also streams 
a tress, black as the plumage of a raven. The two 
upon the house-top appear re by this display. 
They shew their approval by imitating it. Each 
raises hand to her riding-hat ; and when these are 
withdrawn, a curl of hair is seen twining over 
their toquillas—one chestnut-brown, the other 
golden-hued, 

Scarcely is this love-telegraphy exchanged, when 
the two Californians come riding up the avenue at 
full speed. Though lingering at the gate, and still 
far off, De Lara has observed the affair of the 
tresses, and understood the symbolism of the act. 
Exasperated beyond bounds, he can no longer 
control himself, and cares not what may come. 
At his instigation, Calderon spurs on by his 
side, the two tearing furiously along. Their pur- 
pose is evident : to force the pedestrians from the 
path, and so humble them in the eyes of their 
sweethearts. On his side, Crozier remains cool, 
admonishing Cadwallader to do the same He 
feels the power of possession: assured by those 
smiles, that the citadel is theirs, It is for the 
outsiders to make the assault. 

‘Give a clear gangway, Will, he says; ‘and 
let them pass. We can talk to the gentlemen 
afterwards,’ 

Both step back among the manzanita bushes, and 
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the ginetes go gallopin t ; De Lara on Crozier’s 
side scowling Fhe would annihilate him 
with a look. The scowl is returned with interest, 
though the officer still reserves speech. On the 
other edge of the avenue the action is a little 
different. The midshipman, full of youthful freak, 
| determines on having his lark. He sees the chance, 
and cannot restrain himself. As Calderon sweeps 

ast, he draws his dirk, and pricks the Californian’s 
sak in the hip. The animal, maddened by the 
pain, bounds to one side, and then shoots off at 
increased speed, still further heightened by the 
fierce exclamations of his rider, and the mocking 
laugh sent after him by the mid. Under the 
walls the two horsemen come to a halt, neither 
having made much by their bit of rude bravadoism. 
And they know they will have a reckoning to 
settle for it—at least De Lara does, For on the 
brow of Crozier, coming up, he can read the 
determination to call him to account. He is not 
flurried about this. On the contrary, he has courted 
it, knowing himself a skilled swordsman and dead 
shot. Remembering that he has already killed 
his man, he can await with equanimity the chal- 
lenge he has provoked, It is not fear has brought 
the pallor to bis cheeks, and set the dark seal upon 
his brow. Both spring from a different passion : 
observable in his eyes as he turns them towards 
the house-top. For the ladies are still there, 
looking down. 

Saluting, he says: ‘ Dofia Carmen; can I have 
the honour of an interview ?’ 

The lady does not make immediate answer. A 
spectator of all that has passed, she observes the 
hostile attitude between the two sets of visitors. 
To receive both at the same time will be more 
than embarrassing. With their passions roused to 
such a pitch of anger, it must end in a personal 
encounter, Her duty is clear. She is mistress of 
the house, representing her father in his absence. 
The young officers are there by invitation, At 
thought of this, she no longer hesitates, 

‘Not now, Don Francisco de Lara,’ she says, 
answering his question ; ‘not to-day. We must 
beg of you to excuse us.’ 

‘Indeed!’ rejoins he sneeringly. ‘ Will it be 
deemed discourteous in me to ask why we are 
denied 

It is discourteous ; and so Dofia Carmen deems 
it. Though she does not tell him as much in 
words, he can understand it from her reply. 

‘You are quite welcome to know the reason. 
We have an engagement.’ 

‘Oh! an engagement !’ 

‘Yes, sir, an engagement,’ she repeats, in a tone 
telling of irritation. ‘Those gentlemen you see 
are our guests. My father has invited them to 
spend the day with us.’ 

‘Ah! your father has invited them! How very 
good of Don Gregorio Montijo, giving his hospi- 
tality to gringos! And Doiia Carmen has added 
her entreaties, no doubt ?” 

‘Sir!’ says Carmen, no longer able to conceal 
her indignation, ‘your speech is impertinent— 
insulting. I shall listen to it no longer.’ 

Saying this, she steps back, seappeting behind 
the parapet—where Inez has already concealed her- 
self, at the close of a similar short but stormy dia- 
logue with Calderon. 

De Lara, a lurid look in his eyes, sits in his 
saddle as if in a stupor. He is aroused from it by 


a voice, Crozier’s, saying: ‘You appear anxious to 
make apology to the lady? You can make it to 
me 


‘Carrai!’ exclaims the Creole, starting, and 
glaring yoy at the speaker. ‘Who are you?’ 

‘One who demands an apology for your rude 
behaviour.’ 

‘You will not get it, 

‘Satisfaction, then ?’ 

‘That to your heart’s content.’ 

‘T shall have it so. Your card, sir?’ 

‘There, take it. Yours?’ 

The bits of pasteboard are exchanged, after 
which De Lara, casting another glance up to the 
azotea—where he sees nothing but blank wall— 
turns his horse’s head, and, spitefully plying the 
spur, gallops back down the avenue—his comrade 
closely following, 

Calderon has not deemed it incumbent upon 
him to ask a card from Cadwallader. Nor has 
the latter thought it necessary to demand one 
from him. The mid is quite contented with what 
he has done with his dirk. 

The young officers enter the house, in cheerful 
confidence that they have lost nothing by the 
encounter, and that those inside will still smilingly 
receive them. 


NEW TREASURES AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Year after year, a vast amount of treasures, inter- 
esting as well to the ordinary sight-seer as to the 
student in every department of human knowledge, 
is added to the various collections comprised 
within the walls of our great national storehouse 
in Bloomsbury, and certainly 1874 does not fall 
behind its predecessors in either the number or 
the ‘value of the objects added by donation and 
purchase, Premising that the number of visitors 
to the British Museum is steadily increasing, having 
been 601,843 during the year, or 25,724 more than 
in 1873, and 53,349 more than in 1872, we proceed 
to take a brief survey of the progress made in the 
period referred to, as shewn by the Return pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commons, 

In the Department of Printed Books, the number 
of distinct works comprised in the 37,761 volumes 
and pamphlets and 40,663 parts of volumes added 
to the book-shelves, amounted to about 39,800. 
Besides these, 10,351 articles have been received, 
including play-bills, single pieces of music, broad- 
sides, songs, and ballads, parliamentary papers, &c. 
The number of sets of newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom, and received under the 
provisions of the Copyright Act, during the past 
year, has been as follows: 252 published in 
London and suburbs, 1110 in other parts of 
England and Wales, 170 in Scotland, and 133 
in Ireland. Mr W. B. Rye reports several valu- 
able acquisitions in this department. Many early 
English works of rarity have been purchased, 
including a copy of the extremely scarce first 
edition of Lydgate’s translation of Boccaccio’s Fall 
of Princes, printed by Pynson in 1494, This 
volume was rescued from a tobacconist’s shop at 


Lambeth ; portions had been cut out to wrap up 
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tobacco and snuff. The rare edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible in octavo, printed in 1612-13, the year 
after the publication of the authorised version in 
folio. It was unknown to Dr Cotton, Lea Wilson, 
and to Lowndes. It is in beautiful condition, and 
in a binding of embroidered needlework. Psalms, 
Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Old and New 
Testament, in English Meeter for the Saints, espe- 
cially in New England, 1680. Twenty rare Scotch 
proclamations and other documents of the seven- 
teenth century. Some scarce works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, including the Refutation of Deism, 
of which only two other copies are known to 
have occurred. A further selection of about five 
hundred works from the linguistic library of M. 
Burgaud des Marets, comprising works in Basque, 
in the dialects of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 
in Walachian. This purchase has made the 
Museum library exceedingly rich in Basque books. 
The collection of music has also been augmented 
by the purchase of several hundred volumes, com- 

rising the works of modern German, French, and 
talian composers, many in full score, A great 
number of important treatises on the theory of 
the art have been acquired, and several valuable 
additions made to the class of early printed music. 
The Map Department has acquired, among other 
curiosities, an anonymous map of Germany and 
the surrounding countries, engraved on copper, but 
with the lettering printed from type, published at 
Eichstatt, in Bavaria, in 1491. a legend at 
the top describing the contents, occur the words: 
*Gratia sit Cuse Nicolao,’ shewing it to be the 
surviving representative of an early map, now 
unknown, made by Cardinal Nicolas Krebs (called 
Cusanus, from his native village of Cusa, on the 
Moselle), who died in 1464. On the back of the 
map is a drawing of a coat-of-arms, headed by the 
name of the illustrious Wilibald Pirckheimer (the 
Xenophon of Nuremberg), with the date 1529. 
From this, it may be inferred that he had this 
identical map before him when he wrote his Ger- 
manie ex variis Scriptoribus perbrevis Explicatio, 
published in Nuremberg in 1530, 

The Department of Manuscripts is not very 
generally availed of by students, for the number 
of visitors in 1874 was but 1632, against 1345 
in 1873 ; 22,957 manuscripts, however, were deliv- 
ered in the reading-room in the year, these being, 
we presume, of a less valuable character than the 
1902 consulted in the rooms of the department. 
The number of acquisitions is somewhat less than 
in the previous year, but many are of considerable 
and interest. For instance, forty-nine 
volumes of Correspondence and Papers of Christo- 
pher, first Viscount Hatton, and Daniel Finch, 
second Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of State in 
the reign of Queen Anne. The earlier portion, 
we are told, comprises much that relates to affairs 
of the isle of Guernsey, of which Lord Hatton was 
governor, together with extensive family corre- 
spondence, and volumes of letters of Sir Charles 
Lyttelton, Dr Fell, Bishop of Oxford, Dr Edmund 
King, and others. The latter portion principally 
consists of letters from ministers at foreign and 
other sage offices, including Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, Sir Joseph Williamson, Sir Paul and 
John Methuen (in Spain and Portugal), the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Ormonde, Dr Jeremy Taylor, and other persons of 
note. Original letters of Jean Jacques Rousseau 


and David Hume, and other papers connected 
with Rousseau’s residence in England and _ his 
uarrel with Hume (1766-69). Stanzas by Lord 
yron, in his autograph, accompanied by his 
letter offering them for publication in the Monthly 
Literary Recreations, dated 21st July 1807. 

Thirty-six manuscripts have been added during 
the year to the Oriental Collection—namely, thirty 
by purchase, and six by donation, as follows : 
Arabic, 12; Persian, 10; Japanese, 4; Hindu 
drawings, 4; Syriac and Hebrew, 2 each; and 
Sanscrit and Pali, 1 each, The more interesting 
of these are: A Journal of the Japanese Mission 
to Europe (Japanese), six parts, folio ; a Japanese 
Novel, with miniatures, quarto (both these manu- 
scripts were presented by Ernest M. Satow, Esq., 
Japanese secretary to the British legation at 
Yedo) ; and a large Buddhistic work, written on 
palm leaves, in the Pali language and Cambodian 
character, presented by Dr Campbell, R.N., Sur- 
geon to H.M.’s Consulate General, Bangkok, Siam 
(erroneously described by the Museum authorities 
as ‘ Her Majesty’s Consul General, Siam’). 

The number of objects acquired by the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities, including fragments, 
was about 3200. Among these are a considerable 
collection of Assyrian antiquities, obtained from 
the excavations carried on in Mesopotamia by Mr 
George Smith, by order of the Museum trustees, in 
1873 and 1874; a wooden board of a coffin, on 
which is painted Merartef worshipping Socharis 
(presented by C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Assistant 
Joigs of H.M.’s Supreme Court for China and 
Japan) ; terra-cotta jug in shape of a female head, 
another moulded in the form of a pigeon; a 
white jasper oval, with magical inscription ; &c. 

Many interesting objects have been added, by 
donation and purchase, to the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, among which may 
be mentioned the following: terra-cotta figure of 
Venus riding on a swan, from Canteras del Puiz, in 
Spain ; five Athenian lekythi of fictile ware, with 
polychrome designs on a white ground, on one of 
which is represented Charon in his boat beckoning 
towards a female figure beside a stelé, while on 
three are representations of mourners bringing 
offerings to tombs; a pair of gold ear-rings, re- 
markable for the richness of their decoration, and 
their great size (found in Granada, Spain) ; two 
alabaster vases, one of which is of the peculiar 
funnel shape only met with in the archaic fictile 
wares of lw and Santorin ; sepulchral stelé of 
Demetrios, son of Pancrates, with Greek inscrip- 
tion in verse (from Amyzon, in Caria). We ex- 
tract the following remarks by Mr C. T. Newton 
in regard to excavations at Ephesus: ‘Mr Wood 
has completed the exploration of the site of the 
Temple of Diana, and the remainder of the 
marbles discovered by him have been received. In 
demolishing the walls of Byzantine masonry built 
against the cella walls of the Temple, a number 
of fragments of architecture and sculpture from 
the Temple were found. In some places it was 
discovered that the foundations of this Byzantine 
masonry rested on ancient pavement, the level of 
which was intermediate between the levels of 
the two pavements previously discovered—that is, 
nearly four feet above the lowest pavement pre- 
viously discovered, and about three feet six inches 
below the uppermost step of the latest Temple. 
On the south side of the site were discovered the 
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remains of a Doric building, which is probably of 
the same period as the latest Temple. The exca- 
vations were extended on the west without yield- 
ing any remains of the Temple; on the east was 
found an akroterion from the roof of the Temple. 
In the exploration of the cella, a number of 
archaic fragments of sculpture were found. In 
several places the diggings were carried down to 
the original foundations of the earliest Temple, 
below which was a layer of charcoal distinctly 
visible. The presence of this layer confirms the 
statements of Pliny (Natural History, xxxvi. 21) 
and Diogenes Laertius (ii. 8, 19), that the foun- 
dations of the Temple were laid on a bed of char- 
coal and fleeces of wool, an expedient which was 
probably adopted to — the damp rising. 
After the site of the Temple and the margin of 
soil immediately adjoining it had been completely 
explored, the excavations were brought to a close 
in h 1874,’ 

The Department of British and Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography has again this year 
acquired many curiosities, which are classed under 
various headings. Among the more noteworthy 
are an elaborately carved Chinese glass vase, 
imitating in colour a sapphire ; an ancient Chinese 
jade vase, found in a tomb near the great wall 
of China ; a Chinese steatite seal, which belonged 
to the notorious Commissioner Yeh, of Canton ; a 
model of a boat made in cloves, from the Asiatic 
Archipelago ; and a Chinese shirt of rattan—the 
last two being presented by Mrs Butterworth. 
The Christy Collection has received several dona- 
tions, of which, in view of recent events, perhaps 
the most interesting are the kava bowl of Tha- 
kumkau, king of Fiji, and a very large Fiji club. 
From the fact of this collection being still retained 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster, and bein 
only open on Fridays by means of tickets obtaine 
at the British Museum, there have only been 
858 visitors to inspect it during the year, or six 
less than in the previous twelve months, 

The acquisitions in the Department of Coins and 
Medals number 1525, consisting of Greek, Roman, 
medieval, and modern English and Oriental coins, 
classed as gold, silver, copper, billon, and glass. 

Professor Owen has even a more flourishing 
account to give of the additions to the Depart- 
ments of Natural History during the period under 
review, than he had a year ago, The aggregate 
number of specimens added in 1874 is 34,616, 
against 30,424 in 1873, Of these, 30,699 have 
been registered in the Department of Zoology, 
3103 in that of Geology, and 814 in that of 
Mineralogy. It would be impossible to notice in 
detail the numerous acquisitions in the Zoology 
Department, but two matters are worthy of 
especial mention, the one under the head of 
Birds, and the other under that of Insecta— 
namely (1), the type of a new pheasant (Lobi- 
ophasis Bulwert) from the interior of Borneo, pre- 
sented by His Excellency the Governor of Labuan, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and named after the donor. 
‘ This,’ Dr Giinther remarks, ‘is one of the most 
interesting additions that have been made for 
some years past to our knowledge of birds. It 
is a bird rather above the size of the common 

heasant, and with skinny wattles on the naked 
9 which are probably of a bright blue colour 
during life. The body, which is entirely of a deep 
black colour (each feather having a glossy margin), 


terminates in a long lyre-shaped, snowy-white tail.’ 
(2) A most important acquisition has been made 
by the purchase of Mr Edward Saunders’ collection 
of Buprestide, a group of beetles, which, by the 
beauty of their colours, as well as by the manifold 
modifications of their form, have always attracted 
the attention of scientific entomologists and ama- 
teur collectors, Mr Edward Saunders having made 
this group his especial study for many years, had 
brought together a collection of 7267 specimens in 
the most perfect state of preservation, which, with 
the exception of a very small proportion, were 
named, many from —— with the types in 
continental museums. The amalgamation of this 
collection with the one previously existing in the 
British Museum has raised this part of the Ento- 
mological Collection to a condition of unrivalled 
completeness. Under the head of Radiata (and 
Vermes) the most notable presents are two mag- 
nificent tree-like corals (Antipathes) from the Ber- 
mudas and the Samoa Islands: the former from Dr 
Hooker, C.B., P.R.S.; and the latter from H. R, 
Williams. Esq. 

In the Department of Geology, 8920 new speci- 
mens were registered in 1874, while the additions 
to the collection of minerals are described as ‘ valu- 
able rather than numerous.’ Mr Story-Maskelyne 
reports the acquisition, among other treasures, of 
a large deep yellow sapphire, faceted ; a colour- 
less sapphire, also faceted ; a bright little faceted 
— of hyacinth from Ceylon ; alarge crystal 
of kibdelophane from Kragerée, Norway ; speci- 
mens of precious opal, associated with ferruginous 
sands and jasper, Baracoo River, Queensland, 
Australia—one of them, a cut specimen remark- 
able for its fire and the dark colour of the matrix ; 

recious opal with native gold, Czerwenicza, 
ungary 5 and a very large cavernous mass of 
botryoidal pale sard, from India. 

The Department of Botany has received many 
additions in its various subdivisions, and several 
British and foreign botanists of eminence have 
used the Herbarium in prosecuting their various 
studies. 

In conclusion, we have only to call attention to 
the Department of Prints and Drawings. Con- 
siderable progress, we find, has been made with the 
third volume of the Printed Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints and Drawings ; all the works of Hogarth 
have been described, and the allusions in which 
they abound exhaustively explained ; in this re- 
spect the catalogue will probably leave nothing to 
be done, and will represent Hogarth completely. 
The catalogue of other works is practically finished 
up to the year 1743, including many hundreds of 
entries ; and numerous later examples have also 
been described. No less than 11,381 acquisitions 
have been made in this department during the 
year, including many valuable presents. The most 
important examples acquired by purchase have 
been selected from the fine collection formed by 
Hugh Howard, an eminent connoisseur, at the 
commencement of the last century ; at his death, 
in 1737, the collection was removed to Ireland, 
where it remained without being in any way inter- 
fered with, until its sale, in two portions, in 
December 1873 and November 1874; from each 
division, previous to its sale, the Museum authori- 
ties were permitted to select whatever specimens 
were required for the department. Finally, under 
the head of Engravings of the English School, we 
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learn that the nation has become possessed of an 
extremely interesting woodcut in three blocks, 
representing the Ark Royal, the largest vessel in 
Queen Elizabeth’s navy, and the flag-ship of Lord 
Howard of Effingham in the battles with the 
Armada. She carried fifty guns, and was of eight 
hundred tons burden. In the woodcut she is 
represented as rigged with four masts, and carrying 
the admiral’s standard at her gangway, thus con- 
tinuing the custom, which obtained in ancient 
as well as medieval times, of exhibiting the 
armorials of the warriors on board a vessel, on 
shields suspended at her sides ; the royal standard 
flies at her mainmast head; the Tudor rose is 
on a flag at the summit of her mizzen-mast, and a 
St George’s Cross appears at her foremast truck. 
This woodcut, if it is of English origin, is one of 
the oldest works of the kind executed in this 
country. 


AN ADVENTURE IN IRELAND. 


THE winter of 1867 was a severe one in Ireland, 
and the poor misguided Fenians who spent hours 
and hours shivering on the bare hill-sides of Kerry 
or the bogs of Athlone must have had a hard 
time of it. While marching and countermarching, 
the cold might be endurable ; but when it came to 
listening to a speech for two hours at a time— 
and, unfortunately, the Fenians were very fond of 
speaking, and very averse to action—it must have 
cooled down the ardour of a good many of the 
patriots. 

I was not a Fenian, I need hardly say, nor had 
I any sympathy whatever with them. I was— 
and in fact am—an officer in Her Majesty’s —— 
Regiment, and only happened to be in Ireland at 
that time on a short leave of absence, Though an 
Irishman by birth and education, I am not politic- 
ally bilious, nor nationally dyspeptic, nor have I 
‘a grievance’—and I believe I am about the only 
Irish gentleman I know who can say as much, 
We have always been a loyal family ; our ancestors 
for generations distinguished themselves for un- 
wavering fidelity to their sovereigns ; represented 
the family borough in parliament in the Tory 
interest, and were hereditary deputy-lieutenants 
and justices of the peace. I reached home two 
days before Christmas eve, to find my father and 
mother both away, and learned that they would 
not be back for three or four days. It was a sad 
disappointment ; but as my coming was meant 
for a surprise, and about the most unexpected 
event that could possibly happen, I could hardly 
blame them. The first day, I spent roaming over 
the house and stables, and in the evening I idled 
over my dinner, and yawned over a novel after- 
wards, A great gloomy country-house, with no 
one in it but yourself, is not the pleasantest place 
in the world to spend a long December evening. 

The next day it rained as it only can rain in the 
south of Ireland—with a calm, deliberate, dogged 
perseverance ; and I sat at the window and watched 
the unceasing drip-drip from the leaves of the 
laurustinus and holly, and smoked as persistently 
almost as the rain descended. The next morning, 


just as I was entertaining seriously the notion 
of returning to London by the next mail from 
Limerick, a note was brought me from Sir William 
Ayr, asking me to dine with him that evening. 
Sir William was the father of Captain Ayr, a 
brother-officer, and I was delighted at the prospect 
of renewing my acquaintance with the old gentle- 
man, who used to ‘tip’ me royally when I was a 
schoolboy. I had not seen him for seven years ; 
and as I dressed for dinner, I remembered that 
Sir William had some daughters, who promised to 
be very charming girls when I last saw them. 
Therefore, I dressed with more than usual care ; 
and putting on a frieze greatcoat, for the night 
was intensely cold, I mounted Comet, my father’s 
favourite chestnut, a magnificent thorough-bred, 
and at six o’clock started for Glenloe, Sir 
William’s residence—a ride of eight Irish miles, 
through that bleak and desolate stretch of country 
where the county Limerick adjoins the county 
Clare. 

I had not got more than three miles from home, 
when I suddenly pulled up my horse and listened, 
for I heard the most heart-rending groans imagin- 
able, which seemed to proceed from a neighbour- 
ing field. Riding on a little, the cries sounded 
nearer, and then I felt sure that they came from 
some one lying a little way up a narrow lane just 
before me. I listened a moment, and then, urged 
by a sort of curiosity, I dismounted, and tying my 
horse to a tree, went on a voyage of discovery. I 
had not gone more than two dozen yards when I 
stumbled over the body of a man lying across the 
path. 

*Hollo!’ I said, ‘ what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Och, mille murther; don’t, yer honour, don’t 
touch me! Shure, I’m adecent boy. Oh! Oh!’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ I again asked. ‘ Are you 
hurt ?” 

‘ There ’s not a bone in me body that isn’t broke, 
yer honour. Me two eyes is druv into one, an I’m 
black an blue all over, It’s them blagourd 
Fenians, sur.’ 

‘ How—when?’ I said. ‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Michael Hennessy, sur; an I was comin home 
from the fair of Killaloe, when four men came from 
behind a hedge, an knocked me down, took all me 
money, an beat me till they left me for dead. 
Oh! Oh!’ 

‘Don’t howl so dismally, man. You’re not 
dead yet, nor anything like it. Stand up, and try 
if you can walk,’ I said, ‘Do you live far from 
here 

‘Not very, yer honour; an I feel aisier now, 
since you spoke tome, O wirra, wirra, sir!’ 

I helped the fellow to his feet, gave him a small 
flask of brandy I had in my pocket, and saw him 
safely over the stile on his way home, and then 
returned to where I had left my horse. To my 
intense surprise and dismay, I found Comet, my 
father’s pet chestnut, gone, and a miserable knock- 
knee’d skeleton gray mare shivering in his place. 
The wretched beast was cropping the grass by the 
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roadside, and every now and then he gave his 
head a toss, in a way peculiar to Irish cart-horses, 
with a partiality for trespassing on some farmer’s 
clover. I walked up and down the road, and 
glanced over the hedges, but Comet was nowhere 
to be seen, though what could have become of him 
puzzled me. Presently I heard an ‘halloo!’ from 
the field in the direction Hennessy had gone. 

‘Is it the chestnut yer looking for, yer honour ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied at the top of my voice. *‘ Where 
is he?’ 

‘ Faix, I wouldn’t wonder if one Captain Casey 
took a fancy to him, an while yer honour was 
talkin to me, borrowed the loan of ,the baste. 
Good-night, sur, an a pleasant journey to ye on 
ould Curran’s gray mare.’ And I just caught the 
echo of a derisive laugh from the field. It was 
not in a very pleasant temper that I mounted the 
old hack and proceeded in the direction of Glenloe, 
mentally resolving to say nothing of my adven- 
ture. That I had been swindled in the simplest 
way imaginable by a clever but transparent trick, 
I saw plainly, but I resolved to make the best of 
it, and account for the disappearance of Comet as 
best I could. Not blessing the land of my fore- 
fathers, and declaring, in no very measured terms, 
that the Island of Saints was the most delightful 
one in the world ‘to live out of? I got a few miles 
farther on my journey, when I was again brought 
to a stand-still ; this time, by about a dozen police- 
men drawn up across the road. I attempted to 
pass, but the sergeant very deliberately laid his 
hand on my arm, and said in measured tones: ‘I 
arrest you, in the name of the Queen.’ 

§ Arrest me!’ I cried. ‘What for?’ 

‘Treason felony is the indictment in the war- 
rant issued for your apprehension,’ one of the men 
said, slapping me on the shoulder ; while another, 
with a dexterity which puzzled me then, and has 
continued to do so till this day, slipped a pair of 
handcuffs on my wrists. 

‘Where is the warrant ?’ I asked. 

‘Safe enough, I warrant,’ the sergeant said with 
a dry little laugh ; ‘and even if we hadn’t that 
valuable little bit of paper, we would take the 
liberty of looking after your interests under the 
Suspension of the Act, all the same. Come along, 
captain.’ 

So far I had been perfectly good-tempered, and 
treated the matter as a joke; but I was soon 
thoroughly vexed, for I was only a lieutenant at 
that time, and I resented the sarcasm of the 
broad-shouldered sergeant of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

‘Now look here,’ I said; ‘I am not going to 
stand any more of this nonsense ; it is going beyond 
the limits of a jest. Allow me to pass.’ 

‘Come on, sir.—Fall in, men ; and in a moment 
they had formed a square round me with fixed 
bayonets. I remonstrated, and told them angrily 
who I was, and where I was going. 

‘On your way to dine with Sir William Ayr, 
indeed ! Very like a whale that, captain, but not 
quite so large, you understand !’ the sergeant said 
jeeringly. ‘But if it’s all the same, you’ll dine at 


the Queen’s expense instead. Don’t try to be after 
humbugging us, my boy ! it won’t do.’ 

‘But I tell you I am Lieutenant O’Gorman, just 
come home to see my father at Cross House. You 
must know Squire O’Gorman,’ I cried, losing all 
patience. 

‘Now, listen here, captain, We know the squire 
all right ; and Mr Ulic, his son, passed this way 
twenty minutes ago, riding Comet, that we know 
on the road better than our own shadows: no fear 
of our mistaking the chestnut, So come on, and no 
more nonsense.’ 

‘Come home with me, and ask any one; they 
will soon satisfy you as to my identity,’ I urged. 

‘Now, captain, do you think I am a bigger fool 
than I look, or do I look a bigger fool than I 
am? We have been waiting for you and this 
same gray mare for three mortal hours, and it is 
not likely that we are going to walk five miles 
out of our way to give you a chance of escaping. 
We have netted you very nicely, and I have no 
doubt but we will find something valuable on you 
when we come to search by-and-by.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, as a last resource, ‘let us call at 
Sir William’s, and if Lieutenant O’Gorman is there, 
I'll give in’ 

x ow, what on earth is the use of bothering, 
captain? Didn’t I tell you I saw Mr Ulic ride by 
on Comet. I spoke to him, and he answered me. 
Why continue the delusion with me ?’ 

‘But I have Sir William’s invitation in m 

cket, I said, after vainly attempting to tell 

ow Comet had been stolen: every time I began 
that story, I was greeted with roars of sarcastic 
laughter. 

‘T’ll try and find the invitation, captain; but 
that will prove nothing, as strange things are 
often roll on strange customers like you—but 
it’s not convenient all the same,’ the sergeant 
added.—‘ Come on, my boys; quick march! it’s 
cold work idling here.’ 

In sheer desperation, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and in sullen silence continued my journe 
towards Limerick, not even condescending to as 
who I was — to be. On passing the gates 
of Glenloe, I begged the sergeant to send one of 
the men up to ask if Captain Ayr was at home, 
and if he would come and speak to me ; which he 
consented to do, desiring the man also to ask if 
Lieutenant O'Gorman was there. 

In ten minutes he returned, and told the 
sergeant that Captain Ayr had not come home, 
but that the lieutenant was there—just gone in 
to dinner. 

‘Now aren’t you the coolest and most unblush- 
ing villain unhung?’ the sergeant asked quietly. 
‘I believe you would have the impudence to 
meet a gent eman, and tell him to his face that 
he wasn’t himself. Perhaps you will come on 
peaceable now, captain ?’ 

I nodded an assent, and we continued our 
march, It was bitterly cold, and I was growing 
hungry and tired. I resented the snail’s pace at 
which I had to ride; but most of all, I resented the 
remarks of the men as to my dodges and impu- 
dence, and their supposed softness, We reached 
Limerick at last, and I hoped the magistrate, or 
whoever I would be brought before, might be 
possessed of a little common-sense ; but, alas, it 
was ten o’clock when we reached the ‘beautiful . 
city,’ and instead of magistrate or police inspector, 
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I found myself ‘run in’ to the county jail, where 
I stormed, and raved, and threatened, and at last 
asked who I was. 

‘Captain William Casey, Fenian Centre, at your 
service, the turnkey said. ‘Would you like to 
see your likeness?’ And taking up the Hue and 
Ory, he read the following description : ‘ William 
Casey, height five feet ten inches, blue eyes, 
brown curly hair, dark whiskers and moustache, 
white even teeth; last seen in evening dress, 
wearing white tie, gold studs, sleeve-links, and 
chain—a gray. frieze overcoat, and white muffler 
round his neck. L.100 reward for his capture, 
or information that will lead to his capture.’ 

I read the description over, and then looked at 
myself, and turned away with a sigh, and the 
settled conviction that I could never be certain of 
my own identity again; I might be Ulic O’Gor- 
man, but equally I might be Captain Casey, or 
any one else. There was my photograph in the 
Hue and Cry, perfect in every detail. I lay on 
the floor and tried to laugh at myself, but the 
effort was a miserable failure. I then tried to 
think over all the events of the evening prove be 
but the effort was impossible ; and at last, utterly 
weary in mind and body, cold, hungry, and thirsty, 
I lay on my wretched little bed and fell asleep. 

The first experience of prison-life is not usually 
considered eable, yet I have no fault to find 
with Limerick jail, for [slept soundly and dreamed 
pony till ten o’clock the next morning, when 

was roused by voices in my cell, and hearing my 
name mentioned in a familiar voice; I opened one 
eye and saw several gentlemen I would have called 
friends had I been myself, but being somebody else, 
ee not make any advances, but watched them 

mly. 
‘Hollo, Ulic!—are you awake? Rouse up, old 
fellow, Captain Ayr said, shaking me. 

I raised myself on one elbow, and examined him. 
‘You know me?’ I said somewhat curiously. 

‘Know you, Ulic? What an absurd question. 
What do you mean?’ Captain Ayr said. ‘Of 
course I know that you are Ulic O’Gorman—lieu- 
tenant in “ours,.”’ 

‘Then you know more than I do,’ I replied. 
‘Last night, I was morally convinced that I was 
Captain William Casey : I had it, I assure you, 


Walter, on the best authority,’ 
| ‘Don’t be a fool, Ulic, but get up and come out 
| of this den, and we'll explain everything. It has 
been rather awkward for you, but it is an uncom- 
monly good joke.’ 

‘It may be, but I do not quite see it,’ I replied, 
as I followed Captain Ayr out of the cell, while the 
turnkey tried to hide his diminished head as we 
passed, Outside, we found my father, Sir William 
Ayr, the county inspector, and several other digni- 
taries of the law ; and many confused explanations 
followed, to which I listened patiently. It appeared 
aridiculously improbable story, but that it was true 
I knew only too well. Captain William Casey’s 
servant, who was no other than the rascal Hennessy, 
was a brother to my father’s butler, and from him 
they learned my movements, Casey, knowing that 
he was suspected of being in the neighbourhood, 
and closely watched, formed the plan of stealing 
Comet, which he did while I was speaking to his 
servant, quietly leading the horse to a safe distance, 
and then mounting him. He passed the patrol of 


asked at the lodge if Captain Ayr had returned ; on 
the keeper replying in the negative, he rode boldly 
up to the house, and introduced himself as Lieu- 
tenant O’Gorman, relying on the fact of my long 
absence from home, and his remarkable likeness 
to me, for escape from detection. He had learned 
many things about our family from his servant, 
and made a most favourable impression on Sir 
William and his family. But about ten o’clock 
there was a sound of wheels and a ringing of bells, 
and Captain Ayr arrived most unexpectedly. After 
he had spoken to his family, he asked for O’Gorman, 
and then the lieutenant was missed. Sir William 
supposed that he had gone into the en or con- 
servatory to smoke a cigar; but when half an hour 
passed, and he did not return, they began to feel 
uneasy ; and on questioning the servants, they 
learned that he had gone—not on Comet, but on 
one of Sir William’s horses, 

‘It’s most extraordinary, the captain said; ‘I 
never knew Ulic do such a thing before—Hollo ! 
what’s this ?’ 

On the drawing-room table, eo there by 
some mysterious agency, lay a card with the words 
written in pencil: ‘Captain William Casey, with 
a and thanks for a pleasant evening.’ 

‘In a moment,’ said Sir William, ‘I saw what the 
dodge was; and at five o’clock this morning we 
drove over to where your father was staying, and 
explained the circumstance to him, and then came 
on here, to get you out.’ 

‘ And Captain William Casey ?’ I asked. 

‘Escaped, by George! got clean off: no trace or 
tidings of him anywhere,’ cried Captain Ayr. ‘He 
is about the cleverest and most audacious villain I 
ever heard of.’ 

‘Well, I said, ‘I don’t know what you local 
authorities think of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
but it seems to me that they just a trifle overdo 
the thing. I would much rather Captain Casey 
spent Christmas eve in Limerick jail than Ulic 
O’Gorman,’ 

‘Never mind, my boy; you will laugh at this 
adventure some time,’ said my father. I thought 
it possible, but not very probable, and it has taken 
me seven years to see the joke. 

‘Do you know, Ulic, I can’t help admiring that 
Casey, Captain Ayr said. ‘It was a daring thing 
of him to come and pass himself off for you; and 
he did it well too, old fellow. My sister Julia 
was loud in his praises, last night. But come 
along; the sooner we all get to Glenloe the better.’ 

‘It seems to me that J am about the greatest 
sufferer so far, said Sir William ruefully, as we 
drove up the avenue. ‘Captain Casey is a capital 
judge of horse-flesh, if he is nothing else. I 

elieve, O'Gorman, your father’s chestnut is about 
the best animal in the county; but if there is a 
better, it’s my roan mare Firefly that Casey has 
taken.’ 

‘It’s so Irish,’ I said, ‘so essentially Irish, from 
beginning to end, and so absurd, that I can’t for 
the life of me help laughing. The idea of an 
officer in “ ours” being arrested for treason felony 
—it’s a rare joke,’ 

‘Especially the ggg of my Firefly,’ 
interposed Sir William. ‘Still, looking at it what 
way you will, there is a humorous side to it, 
Who but an Irishman would risk his liberty for 
the sake of a practical joke !’ 

‘And who but an incorrigible Irishman would 


a without suspicion, and on reaching Glenloe, 
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play the good Samaritan under such circumstances 
as Ulic did!’ said my father. 

‘And certainly, no one but an Irishman would 
take it as well as O’Gorman does,’ cried Walter. 
‘But let us change the subject. Sometime or 
another, we will have a hearty laugh at the 
events of last night.’ 


Nearly seven years have passed away, and as I 
write this, Julia, my wife, is looking over my 
shoulder, my eldest boy is making frantic efforts 
to climb on to my knee, while a tiny little Julia 
is running a fearful risk of having her neck broken 
by her uncle Walter, now Colonel Ayr; and I am 
really a captain, and can afford to see the joke of 
that Fenian adventure, and relate it too. 


ABOUT GAS-METERS. 


Proceepinés which have lately taken place in our 
courts of law between gas consumers and the gas 
companies have shewn the utter ignorance of the 
public in the nature and action of the gas-meters, 
which in many cases are alleged to register falsely 
for the consumer, or are wilfully misread by the 
inspectors and collectors. If such is the case, the 
following observations, gathered from accredited 
sources, may prove of service. 

There are many makers of gas-meters, and these 
are known by different names, such as, the Wet, 
the Dry, the Unvarying, Water-line, the Fountain, 
the Compensating, and the like. Much controversy 
has also arisen at different times as to which are 
preferable, the wet or dry meters; but hitherto, 
the wet have been the most generally used. They 
are called wet meters on account of water being 
used to regulate the size of their measuring 
chambers, which are inserted in a round metal 
drum, and as one of these chambers is being filled 
with gas, another chamber, previously filled, is 
being emptied. As the gas is being used, there- 
fore, the drum revolves, and this carries motion 
to the index, which registers in cubic feet the gas 
that has passed through the chambers, whether 
burned or otherwise wasted. A great deal of 
gas often passes through the meter which is not 
consumed, but is wasted in various ways. 

Above the index there is another little drum, 
called an indicator. This is never used in taking 
the state of the meter, but to check waste or detect 
the escape of gas; and by it, any gas-fitter who 
thoroughly understands his business can find out 
in a few minutes whether or not there is an escape 
of gas from any of the pipes connected with the 
meter. 

With regard to meters, dry ones require no 
regulating, and it is not a matter of great import- 
ance in what part of the premises they are 
placed ; but all wet meters should be arranged so 
as to be below the level of the pipes carrying gas 
to the burners, and in a moderately cool place, for 
if too warm, a vapour will arise from the water in 
the meter, and ascend into the pipes with the gas, 
causing those jumping lights which we all have at 
times observed. The same kind of jumping is also 


liable to take place if the pipes are laid below the 
meter, or badly laid, owing to water getting into 
the pipes, if the drum be overworked. Neither 
should a wet meter be placed in an exposed situa- 
tion, where it would be liable, in winter, to freeze. 
Should, however, the water in a meter become 
frozen, the only way to thaw it with safety is to 
pour boiling-water into it till the object be 
attained. 

To regulate the meter with water, the gas from 
the main tap must be turned off. The tap of one 
of the burners nearest the meter should also be 
turned on, to let out the air in the meter, that 
the water may more readily be poured into it. 
This being done, take out the bottom and top 
screws, pour water in at the place of the top screw 
till it runs out at the lower screw. Let it drain 
dry, then pour more water in, and let it drain 
a second time. Then put in both screws, and 
the meter will be in perfect order, and the gas 
will burn more clear and brilliant than when 
short of water. It has been sometimes found 
necessary, in order to get a good light, to take out 
the lower screw after the gas has been burning, 
some time after refilling, to drain off any small 
quantity of water that may have been thrown 
into the outer case by the revolution of the drum, 
as is not unfrequently the case, especially if the 
meter is hard-worked. 

But although now scarcely a house of any size 
is without a meter, a writer in the Leigh Chronicle 
truthfully observes, that ‘if we were to take the 
average of gas consumers in the country, perhaps 
we should find that fully eighty per cent. of those 
who burn gas are unable to read their meters.’ 
But every man, and, for the matter of that, lady 
too, who consumes gas, ought to be able to read 
the meter, and to keep a check against the gas 
company, if for nothing else, for the sake of the 
honesty of the company’s servants; just as the 
tradesman ought to examine every invoice of 
goods received from his wholesale merchant. 

The dial index (the key to the gas used) is easier 
to understand than is generally supposed. Most 
meters have three dials; large ones have four ; 
and very small meters have only two dials. Those 
with three dials, however, except in factories 
and large establishments, are most frequently 
used, The pointer or index-hand of the right- 
hand dial moves in the same direction as the 
hands of a watch—from right to left; that of 
the dial next to the left moves in an opposite 
direction ; while on the third or left-hand dial the 
pointer or hand moves in the same direction 
as the first. The figures on the dial—1 2 3 4 
&ce.—of course shew which way the hand turns, 
When a meter is new, all the fingers or pointers 
of course stand upright to start fair; but as 
soon as gas enters for the purpose of burning, 
the pointer of the third or right-hand dial 
begins to move from the figure 0 to the figure 
1, and when it has arrived at that figure, it 
shews that one hundred cubic feet (scale at which 
gas is sold) have been consumed. If you look at 
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your meter, you will observe that over the dials 
is the word ‘cents,’ which means ‘ hundreds ;’ and 
under the right-hand dial is the word ‘units,’ 
meaning ‘hundreds of units of cubic feet ;’ under 
the second dial is the word ‘tens,’ meaning ‘hun- 
dreds of tens of hundreds of cubic feet ;’ under 
the third dial is the word ‘hundreds,’ meaning 
‘hundreds of hundreds of cubic feet ;’ and in a 
four-dial meter, under the left-hand dial is 
the word ‘thousands,’ meaning that it measures 
hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of gas. Or, 
to make the matter still more plain, let it be 
remembered, that as the pointer of the right-hand 
dial moves from figure to figure, it means that an 
additional hundred feet of gas have been burned. 
When it moves to the figure 3, it shews that 
three hundred feet have been burned ; when it 

ints to 4, it shews that four hundred feet have 

n consumed; and soon. But now, mark: when 
this third dial with its pointer has made the com- 
plete revolution of its disc, and stands at the upright 
position from which it started, the pointer of the 
second dial begins to act as a multiplier, and the 
second dial indicates the figure 1; shewing that one 
hundred tens, or, in other words, one thousand feet 
of gas have been burned. When this pointer arrives 
at the figure 2, it shews that two thousand feet 
have through and been burned; and so on; 
and when this pointer has made one entire revolu- 
tion, the pointer on the third or left-hand dial will 
have arrived at figure 1; shewing that ten thousand 
= feet of gas have passed through the meter, 


The way, then, to read your meter—and all 
meters are alike—is to begin at the left-hand 
dial, and read forward, as you would a book. Ifthe 
a stands, say, between the figures 6 and 7, put 

own the figure the pointer has last passed, which 
will be the figure 6 ; if that on the middle dial 
stands between the figures 7 and 8, put down the 
lowest figure, 7; and if the pointer on the right- 
hand dial stands, say, at the figure 5, put down the 
figures 500. You will then have the figures thus : 
67,500; shewing that that number of cubic feet of 
has to be paid for. If the meter be a four- 
dial one, and the pointer stands between 6 and 6, 
and the other figures the same as shewn on the 
three-dial meter, the account would stand thus : 
567,500. 
Now, we will suppose that at any one quarter 
our meter stood thus: Between 3 and 4 on the 
eft-hand dial, between 5 and 6 on the middle dial, 
and between 7 and 8 on the right-hand dial. The 
way to read it would be 35,700. Then, in the 
coming June quarter, perhaps the hands would 
stand as follows: Left-hand dial between 3 and 
4, middle dial between 8 and 9, and right hand 
between 3 and 4. This will shew the figures thus : 
38,300. Then, to shew how much gas has been 
burned during the quarter, you deduct the index 
figures, 35,700, from the index figures in the June 

uarter, 38,300; shewing the consumption to have 
fom two thousand six hundred cubic feet, which, 
say, at five shillings per thousand, would amount 
to thirteen shillings. 

The above gives the consumer no check upon 
the quality or illuminative power of the gas sup- 
plied ; and as it is asserted that the heavier the 
volume of the gas—in other words, the worse the 
gas—the greater the power exerted on the index, 


questions thus suggested with reference to this 
now universal product, and not the least are those 
which, quitting the meter, find their development 
and inquiry at the nipple or escape of the product 
when under combustion. 


MEMORIES. 


Meworigs on which we dwell— 
Are they those that, well defined 
By their crystal clearness, quell 
Saddest longings of the mind ? 
Or which, softly indistinct, 
Full of shadows as in dreams, 
By their mystic beauty link 
Reality to that which seems ? 


Faces on our way through life, 
Haunting every step we take, 
Some that help us through the strife, 
Some we love for their own sake ; 
Are they those on which are stamped 
Energy of thought and will ; 
Action that is never cramped, 
Working always, restless still ? 


Rather those o’er which are thrown 
Gleams of mellow, tender light, 
Wingéd grace of heart and soul, 
Charmed sense of conscious right, 
Artists that we choose apart 
From the few who high are set, 
Just because their lesser art 
Quivers o’er a dead regret ; 


Are they those who, firm of hand, 
Try the veil of life to raise, 
Though they know the spirit-land 
Never may reward their gaze ? 
Rather those who by a touch, 
Or a subtle, silver gleam, 
Shew the sunlit thoughts that rush 
Out of some fantastic dream. 


Chords from out some well-worn strain, 
Struck at random when alone, 
Often shadow forth a pain 
Drifting into deeper tone. 
Voices, musical and sweet, 
Sunlit with emotion rife, 
Like the touch of angel-feet, 
Thrill across our inner life. 
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